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By far the best of the chorases is the triumphant 
march, " With Sheathed Swords." The comiio- 
Bitlon of the orchestra was as follows, viz. : 4 1st 
violias, 4 2d violins, 1 violas 3 'cellos, 2 bass, 2 
flutes, 1 oboe, 2 clarioaettes, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, 
2 trombones, 2 kettle drums. Prol. Carl Bums, 
Director. 

The second part ol the concert commenced 
with the first movement of Beethoven's first sym- 
phony in C— well performed. 

Burns violin solo was brilliantly performed by 
Herr Bich, and called tbrtli the second encore of 
the evening. Neither encore was responded to, 
owing to the length ot the programme. 

The rollicking overture to " Pra Diavolo " was 
given by the orchestra with fine effect. The time 
honored chorus i^om the "Creation," "The 
Heavens are Telling." Closed the performance, 
which, though quite long, was listened to by the 
audience with close attention to the end, though 
they were not very demoiistrative, and were quite 
chary of their applause. 

Great praise is due to Prot. Carl Burns, through 
whose untiring zeal the orchestra was, so to 
speak, created. The musical success of the Soci- 
ety is due in great measure to this talented and 
hard working musician. The orchestra has le- 
hearsedwith the Society for several weeks and 
before that time, Prot. Henry J. Smith, 2d Di- 
rector and Pianist,' gave valuable assistance in 
drilling the chorus. 

The President of the Society, L. C. Hopkins, 
Esq., enters heart and soul into the work and 
compels success, His acta of munificence to the 
Society are without number. He is now building 
a beautiful little hall for the. Society to rehearse 
in. 

The Society numbers about 200 members, of 
the best material, socially and musically, and is 
accomplishing a good work ra bringing to the 
appreciation of the public music, of a high order. 
They promise another concert early in December. 



MUSIC IN HARTFORD, CONN. 



The Beet^ven Society gave their first concert 
oftheseasdnon the 13th inst. The progmmme 
consisted of the overtm-e to "Massaniello," Fairy 
Chorus, froin "Oberon," Polacca, ftom "II Puri- 
tani," admirably sung by R. G. Hibb'ard, Cavati- 
na, with chorus, from " Semirande," Bel Raggio, 
the solo by kiss Ellen Miller, " L'Estasi, " sung by 
Miss Campbell, Concert Waltz, "Perche non 
vieni," sung by Miss Emma J. Watson, the 
"Nightingale, "(with horn obligato,) sungby Mrs. 
Francis, Quartette "Eccoquelfier()estanti,"by 
. Costa, "Over the Dark Blue Waters," from 
" Oberon, "Cabaletta, from "Rigoletto," with a 
selection from Meyerbeer's "Dinora," Handel's 
"Comu8,"ttnd gleanings from the most popular 
operas and composers of the day. In the first 
place, wo must record our general approbation of 
the chorus sin^ng of this society, upon this, as 
well as upon other occasions, the precision with 
which they take up their points, their nice atten- 
tion to thB pianos slid fortes, all reflect very high 
credit upon themselves, and still higher praise 
upon Mr. J. G. Barnett, their leader, whose activ- 
ity, zeal, patience, and untiring perseverance, in 
drilling them, have been most manifest. In the 



jolly chorus from " Comus," they infused so much 
spirit and " JVm " that, if it be true that a " merry 
jest draws a hail fl-om our colfln," there must 
have been a great many extracted that evening. 

The above named young ladies have very beau- 
tiful voices, their intonation is pure and correct, 
their appearance and manners are also very pleas- 
ing, and we have much pleasure in ant cipating 
their future succes,?, when experience shall have 
evidently been well instructed by Mr. Barnett 
both in the theory as well as" the vocal branch of 
music. Of Mr. Patton's singing, the least said 
the better. The accompaniments for a small 
orchestra were composed and adapted by Mr. 
Barnett (with the exception of the overture,) and 
were very efl'ective. 

Performances like these, where the music se- 
lected is of so high a character, do much toward 
awakening in the place where they are given, a 
love f >r the good and beautiful in musical art, 
nay more, they not only awake a just apprecia- 
tion ot what is of that character, but they so 
form the taste tor it, that music ot an inferior 
character will not eventually be tolerated. 

The next performance by this Society will be on 
Christmas night, -when they will give Costa's 
splendid work, "Eli," with a grand orchestra, 
comprising some of the best musicians in the 
country, and first class singers iVom abroad for 
the solos. J. L. 
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If I except originality of inspii-ation, form in 
music is least Indulged in by modern composers, 
is least appreciated by the public, and is the least 
studied or admired of any attribute of the Art. 
Especially does the iremark apply to this country, 
where of all the forms of social froth manufac- 
tured, created and lived upon by a butterfly com- 
munity, note is more frothy, empty and vain than 
the sheet music turned out daily by the printing 
presses of our publishing houses. 

I would make this paper intelligible to others* 
than musical artists, and must avoid indulging 
too deeply in the technicalities of art; therefore, 
in the first place, let us analyse the term " form " 
in music. 

" How can music have ' form ' which cannot be 
seen ? " exclaims my reader. Just as it can have 
"color, "or as a painting may have "tone," al- 
though a picture cannot be heard nor music seen. 
The question of musical form is a much deeper 
one than that of color, the latter being an acous- 
tic, whereas the former is a purely harmonic con- 
dition. 

A musical composition without form is com- 
parable to, in truth, what our earth was befbre 
the creation, "void." It is void In a painful 
sense, unmeaning, puerile, with no object, no be- 
ginning, no end; no subject, no antiphon, no 
connection of thought, often no thought to con- 
nect, vapid, thin, without climax, without recur- 
rence of theme, with no symmetry of construc- 
tion, while as to its efl'ect on repetition, this is 
usually the severest "test of its innate wealmess. 
Such music, however at first attractive to an un- 
cultivated ear, soon palls, grows tiresome, cloys, 
and becomes totally distasteful on intimate ac- 
quaintance. 



I do not claim a consequent absence of these 
qualities in all music which possesses form, by 
any means, for there is also enough dull music 
ttom the pens of many dry scholiasts, but I do 
assert that for want ol the intellectual settings of 
" form," many jewels of musical Inspiration have 
been lost, and must continue obsolete in the mu- 
sical vulgate of amateurs, for the reason that, 
musical compositions are kept alive, not by the 
musicians (we speak now of symphonic works 
more especially), and musicians are never found 
so dlsrespectlul to the great laws of their Art as 
to use their Influence for the perpetuity of the un- 
Intellectual In place of the intel'ectual. Isolated 
cases for gain or profit do not count. The usages 
and influence of the great societies of the world, 
and of the centres of cosmopolitan art-education 
are the true criterlons for judgment. 

Form is as essential to music as cohesion, 
grammar or syntax are to an oratorical composi- 
tion. A news-paper read crosswise, or words 
copied indiscriminately from a dictionary, would 
be but a poor sunstltuto lor one of Webster's 
speeches or a novel ot Thackeray. But to the 
musician, much of our modern music is quite os 
senseless and Idiotic a jumWe, notwithstanding 
the sad, and to our view actually criminal dis- 
respect shown by many so-called musical critics 
whenever the subject of classical music is broached. 
How these blind barbarians can yawn in print 
over a symphony or quartet, because it was com- 
posed for men and not for animals, how they can 
attempt, to turn the great wonder-fraught fiigiie 
into silly ridicule, because they are themselves far 
beneath Its comprehension, how they can dare so 
irreverently to approach and assail the mighty 
ones who wrote not for this earth earthy, but for 
the more spiritually organised, has always been a 
sad and solemn mystery to me. 

Mendelssohn wrote to Bunsen : ' ' How strange 
that persons of frivolity feel no awe of a^great 
name 1 " Carlyle asserts thet " no surer proof of 
one's own littleness can be given than to show 
disrespect for great names. " Yet these scribblers 
go on uncheckedr sowing wherever they can the 
vile seeds of artistic vulgarity, which when, they ■ 
have taken root and sprung up, only bear such 
fruit as causes a popular apathy, it not actuol re- 
pugnance towai'ds any specimens of that noble 
school of music which not merely licldes the ear, 
but feeds the soul. 

It IS a great mistake to suppose that all music 
which possesses strict form must therefore be 
long and tedious. The great masters have given 
their most consummate proofe of power in some 
mere trifles. Witness the beauty of form — that 
is the repetition of a melody in a difiterent key — 
In Beethoven's song "Adelatda." Yet this is 
only a fugitive composition. Take Handel's 
" Then round about the starry throne," one of 
the shortest of his choruses, and view the mad- 
dening symmetry of those few pages. Then 
again in Mendels30hn's little piano set, opus 16, 
it Is a very bagatelle as to quantity, but yet a 
pure diamond of science in quality, concealed it 
may be to the careless listener, but a diamond 
hidden in rose-leaves notwithstanding. 

Such cases might be multiplied indefinitely, but 
it would be useless. So common is the fallacious 
opinion that "classic form must necessitate dry- 



